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HEGEL'S CRITICISMS OF FICHTE'S 
SUBJECTIVISM. II. 

TT^ICHTE'S repeated efforts to present his philosophy in the 
"*• clearest possible form and " to compel the reader to an 
understanding" of it, failed of their purpose. The critics of 
his own day differed widely in their interpretations of him, and, 
as we have seen, 1 there is perhaps even less unanimity of opinion 
at the present time. It is not our purpose, nor should it be 
longer necessary, to consider the grosser forms of subjectivism 
which have been imputed to Fichte. So far from having set 
up the empirical ego as absolute or of having logically justified 
egoism, the Wissenschaftslehre failed to give these aspects of 
reality and of the moral life their proper emphasis. Those 
expositors, therefore, who insist that Fichte's thought far 
transcends these views, so frequently ascribed to him, are on 
firm ground. Recognition of this fact, however, seems to have 
inclined some to the belief that Fichte has overcome, either 
fully or at least in principle, the various dualisms of Kant, 
and has established the concrete unity of subject and object, 
the identity of experience and reality. If this view is correct, 
one cannot properly credit Hegel with any genuine advance 
over Fichte as regards the standpoint of philosophy, its principles 
or its method, but only with respect to the thoroughness with 
which these are elaborated. Hegel's criticisms of the "ought," 
furthermore, would naturally appear as a protest against efforts 
toward moral and social progress, or reforms of any kind. 
But, it may be asked, does not this interpretation, in avoiding 
the one extreme, pass to the other, and as a result not only mis- 
represent Fichte but also do injustice to Hegel? As regards 
Hegel's estimate of Fichte we have noticed that he admits that 
his predecessor (as Kant before him) gave expression in the 
abstract to the philosophical principle of unity, yet he maintains 
that the Wissenschaftslehre itself is not consistent with this 

1 Cf. our preceding article in this Review, XXI, pp. 568-574. 
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principle but is essentially subjectivistic. 1 Having already 
considered the first proposition, it remains for us to show by an 
examination of Fichte's philosophy the grounds of our assent 
to the main points of the criticism. We shall then be in position 
to maintain that Hegel's philosophy represents an advance 
over that of Fichte both in viewpoint and in principle, and to 
understand the exact nature of his objections to the category of 
Sollen. 

The purpose of the Wissenschaftslehre as described by Fichte 
in his shorter treatises, is to ascertain the ultimate ground of 
human knowledge and to deduce the whole of experience from 
an original principle whose certainty is immediate and absolute. 
This fundamental principle is declared to be not being, nor even 
a something that is active (Thatiges), but pure activity; it is 
termed ego, pure self-consciousness, intelligence (or knowing) 
in itself. Intelligence, then, acts and it does this simply because 
it is its inmost nature so to do. Its various acts, moreover, 
do not proceed from chance but are determined by certain im- 
manent laws and follow upon each other in necessary sequence. 
The ego, however, is not immediately conscious of these necessary 
acts but becomes aware of them only under changed forms and 
through a later act of reflection. Thus, it first comes to a con- 
sciousness of its self-activity through a feeling of limitation of 
the practical ego. Being restricted, in first instance, to the mere 
feeling, consciousness does not include the cause by which the 
feeling is evoked. The ego, however, ascribes to itself only that 
of which it is directly aware. Hence the cause of the feeling is 
conceived as an activity of the non-ego. It is thus, through the 
creative activity of the productive imagination, that the external 
world of experience arises in consciousness. This world is the 
explanation which the ego gives itself of that limitation of its 
practical activity of which it is originally conscious. What 
ordinarily appear as objects in a space-time world and as the 
cause of sensations are, from a philosophical point of view, but 
Vorstellungen and the product of the ego's unconscious activity. 

•For a detailed statement of Hegel's criticisms see the preceding article, this 
Review, XXI, pp. 575-578. 
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Fichte's espousal of empirical realism, thus, really involves 
only the admission that in the every day pursuits of life all men 
necessarily believe in the existence of an independent sense world 
and can maintain their existence only on this assumption. But 
"life is intrinsically not philosophizing and philosophy is intrin- 
sically not life." 1 The philosopher qua philosopher must abandon 
the standpoint of life for that of reflection ; it devolves upon him 
not to accept experience as it is given and the empirical realism 
which forces itself on occasion on all human beings, but to 
deduce these and to show the grounds on which they rest. That 
which makes philosophy possible, from this point of view, is 
the ability to divert one's attention from the objects of empirical 
consciousness and, by freely resolving on philosophical reflection, 
to observe those original acts of the ego described above. The 
business of the philosopher is that of a "pragmatic historian," 2 
to record that series of acts through which the conscious expe- 
rience of the individual arises. In the Wissenschaftslehre, there- 
fore, "there are two very different series of mental acts: those of 
the ego which the philosopher observes and those comprised 
in the observations of the philosopher." 3 

Thus, while every man is an empirical realist, every consistent 
philosopher, Fichte insists, is a transcendental idealist; for he 
must recognize that what ordinarily appears as being and as 
real objects are ultimately acts of the ego and the Vorstellungen 
which result from these. Being in itself has no reality of any 
kind. Being for consciousness exists, but only on the plane of 
life and of action. Ultimately and for philosophy there is 
no being in any sense of the word, nor anything given or a posteriori, 
but all is a priori, expressing the activity of intelligence according 
to its necessary and immanent laws. The question confronting 
the Wissenschaftslehre, accordingly, is: "How do we come to 
attribute objective validity to that which is really only sub- 
jective? Or, since objective validity is called being, how do we 
come to assume being?" 4 It is not without significance with 

1 Werke, V, p. 343. 

2 Ibid., I, p. 77. 
' Ibid, I, p. 454. 
* Ibid., pp. 455 f. 
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reference to his own philosophical system when Fichte asserts 
that "the task of all philosophy consists in showing how in- 
telligence comes to assume the existence of things external to itself." 1 

Fichte's problem, therefore, and his whole point of view as 
he describes it in the Einleitungen are quite different from 
what is represented by those who find central there a doctrine 
similar to Hegel's of the unity of the subject and object within 
experience, or by those who see, on the contrary, a return to the 
critical philosophy with its sharp opposition of form and matter. 2 
To approach Fichte with the principles, terms, and problems of 
the Critiques in mind is, to a certain extent, necessary and profit- 
able ; but it has frequently obscured the meaning and the spirit 
of his radically different philosophy. If the term 'matter' 
must be used, the fact is that for Fichte there is no matter at 
all in the Kantian sense of the word. "It is at length time," 
Fichte writes in his review of Bardili's Logik, "boldly to declare 
that even the proposition of transcendental idealism that matter 
is not given but created, was a temporary concession to the 
preceding philosophy. The thought of a matter of experience 
is not a thought at all (Nichtgedanke)." 3 In the Einleitung 
Fichte had already expressed himself similarly. "A thing, 
indeed, arises through activity according to these laws; 4 a thing 
is absolutely nothing else than all of these relations synthesized 
by the imagination, and the totality of these relations is the thing; 
the object, assuredly, is the original synthesis of all these con- 
ceptions. Form and matter are not different things; matter is 
the total complex of form, and only through analysis can we 
arrive at particular forms." 6 

If this account of Fichte's thought is correct, we are forced 
to the conclusion that he does not conceive his fundamental 
principle as a unity of thought and being; but that the clue to 
its nature must be found in the subjective aspect of experience. 

1 Werke, II, p. 486. 

2 The third and seventh interpretations in our classification. Cf. this Review, 
XXI, pp. 570. S73 I- 

8 Werke, II, pp. 502 f. 

'I.e., through the activity of intelligence described above. 

6 Werke, I, p. 443. 
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And this conclusion is in perfect accord with Fichte's direct 
statement of the case. Philosophy, he maintains, must ascertain 
the ground of experience and the ground, by its very conception, 
is external to that of which it is the ground. The entire content 
of our thinking, however, is given in experience. In this dilemma 
philosophy's only possible procedure is "to abstract, that is, 
to separate by a free act of thought that which is connected 
in experience," namely, 'thing' and 'intelligence.' "The 
philosopher can abstract from one of the two . . . and thus 
raise himself above experience. If he abstracts from the former, 
he has left as the explanatory ground of experience, intelligence 
in itself . . . ; if he abstracts from the latter, a thing in itself. . . . 
The first procedure is called idealism, the second, dogmatism. 
. . . Only these two philosophical systems are possible." 1 
That this is not a careless misstatement of his real position but 
that he conceives his fundamental principle as intelligence or 
ego in itself should be clear from the frequency of Fichte's 
direct statements to this effect throughout this and the succeeding 
treatise. 2 But we have further lines of evidence. Fichte insists 
on the necessity of abstracting from being and of showing why 
"the predicate of being" is ascribed in certain cases; 3 he contends, 
furthermore, that the fundamental principle may be directly 
experienced in intellectual intuition which, however, always 
occurs in actual consciousness in conjunction with sensuous 
intuition; 4 thirdly, he emphasizes the fact that dogmatism and 
idealism occupy two absolutely exclusive realms having not a 
single point in common, and thus implies that as no system which 
is based on the 'thing' can ever arrive logically at consciousness 
or Vorstellung (since this consists of the ' double series ' of known 
and knowing), so the system which is based on 'intelligence' 
can never pass beyond its realm to that of the "thing" or 
'being'; 6 and, in the fourth place, he makes a confused and a 
confusing attempt to identify his philosophy with that of Kant 

1 Werke, pp. 425 f. 

8 Cf., particularly, Ibid., I, pp. 427, 440 f., 457, 467. 

> Cf. Ibid., I, pp. 456 f. 

' Cf. Ibid., I, pp. 463 f. 

'Cf., particularly, Ibid., pp. 429, 431, 436, 509 and note. 
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by proving that if experience is conditioned by self-consciousness, 
as the latter had demonstrated, it must also be 'determined' 
by it and may, therefore, he deduced from it. 1 We should note 
also the following sentences, so frequently misinterpreted, which 
occur at the close of the argument in the Zweite Einleitung: 
"In the ego as intellektuelle Anschauung there lies merely the 
form of egohood, activity which returns into itself and which 
also, of course, comes to be its own content." 2 In the ego as 
Anschauung there is only the form of the ego without reference 
to any content for it, this being conceivable only through its 
thinking of a world." 3 

» Cf. Werke, I, pp. 477 f. 

8 Ibid., p. 515. 

'Ibid., p. 516. We have already indicated, perhaps sufficiently, that Fichte 
attempts somehow to derive being and the content of experience from a reflection 
of the ego or pure activity on its own acts. Personally, therefore, the present 
writer is inclined to take seriously Fichte's explanation that the ego under con- 
sideration is " nur Form. " If we understand by Form not the mere subject of ex- 
perience but pure ego or intelligence in itself, Fichte's statement must be regarded 
as an accurate expression of his real meaning, this being precisely what the logic of 
his thought seems to demand. It seems both dogmatic and unwarranted to say, 
as Miss E. B. Talbot does with reference to this passage: "The Ego as intel- 
lektuelle Anschauung, the absolute Ego of the Grundlage, is form whose content has 
not yet become explicit; hence Fichte speaks of it as mere form. . . . We have 
here the germs of Hegel's conception of the Idea which realizes itself through suc- 
cessively higher stages." (The Fundamental Principle of Fichte's Philosophy, pp. 
40 f.) Space does not permit us to discuss in detail the important section of the 
Einleitung which differentiates the ego of Intellektuelle Anschauung from the ego 
as Idea, but, as we read it, it is in perfect harmony with the rest of the treatise. 
To give those who hold our seventh mentioned interpretation of Fichte (cf. 
this Review, XXI, pp. 573 f.) a fair hearing, let us consider what their ablest 
representative, Professor Talbot, has to say with reference to the Brste Einleitung 
and the quotations from it to which we have referred in our discussion. Miss 
Talbot admits that "when Fichte says that instead of trying to explain the Ego 
by the thing we should rather seek to explain the thing by the Ego, one can hardly 
be blamed for supposing him to mean that the subjective principle is ultimate and 
that the objective is a secondary manifestation of it. . . . But this does not seem 
to be Fichte's meaning. Our key to the nature of the ultimate principle is con- 
sciousness in its dual aspect of subject and object. In experience we always find 
both form and matter, and it is impossible for us to conceive of the one as existing 
without the other. Each principle has its rights. . . . The one principle, then, 
which is to explain both and to do justice to both, must be that unity of subject 
and object which is never explicit in consciousness but which is always implied in it. 
This, it seems to me, is Fichte's real meaning." (Ibid., pp. 25 f.) This account 
accurately describes the position of certain modern idealists as well as that of 
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Those who hold that Fichte's philosophy is essentially an 
attempt to deduce or derive the objective from the subjective 
element of experience 1 have no doubt based their conclusion 
primarily on the Einleitungen — Fichte's other works would hardly 
have suggested this interpretation. The limitations of the 
view, however, even with reference to the Einleitungen should 
now be fairly obvious. Fichte does not regard the subjective 

Hegel, but it is not true of Fichte, and particularly not of the Erste Einleitung. 
With reference to this treatise Miss Talbot urges two considerations in support 
of her interpretation. First, when Fichte "tells us that intelligence contains, as 
it were, a double series, — the real and the ideal, — he is evidently thinking of his 
ultimate principle as a unity of subject and object." (Ibid., p. 27.) The passage 
in Fichte referring to the double series, we should notice, occurs in the course of 
an argument of the inadequacy of dogmatism to explain consciousness. When 
we connect this, as we have done above (p. 7), with the contention that dogmatism 
and idealism have not a single point in common, we have a sword which cuts both 
ways. In speaking of the 'real' as a member of the 'double series,' therefore, 
Fichte does not refer to the 'thing' or 'object' or 'being' as we generally think 
of these or as they are conceived by Hegel, but he calls attention to the fact that 
consciousness by its very nature both is and is for itself. Miss Talbot's contention, 
thus, is a typical illustration of the fallacy to which we called attention in our 
preceding article (this Review, XXI, pp. 581 f.) of confusing the subject-object 
character of self-consciousness, as conceived by Fichte, with subject and object 
in the sense of thought and being. 

In the second place, Miss Talbot tells us, "the chief difficulty apparently is one 
of terminology. ... He seems to have used the term 'Non-Ego' in two different 
senses. Sometimes the word signifies simply the objective principle in conscious- 
ness. When this is so, the object is regarded as the correlative of the subject . . . 
and the finite Ego ... is merely the subjective principle. In this case, the ab- 
solute Ego ... is thought of as being related just as closely to the Non-Ego as to 
the individual Ego; it is the unity of the two. At other times, however, Fichte 
means by the Non-Ego . . . the thing-in-itself conceived as existing without any 
necessary relation to consciousness. In this case, the individual Ego is no longer 
merely the subjective principle; it is consciousness in its dual aspect of subject and 
object. Hence Fichte is now concerned to prove that the Non-Ego does not stand 
on the same plane with the individual Ego. The Non-Ego, conceived of as existing 
apart from consciousness, is mere Schein, a creature of the imagination, an Unding; 
consciousness, not the thing-in-itself, gives us the clue to the nature of the ultimate 
principle." (Op. cit., pp. 27 f.) This passage appears to us as a curious medley of 
truth and error but we need not discuss its particular point for the simple reason 
that the word 'Non-Ego' does not occur a single time in the entire treatise under 
discussion. Miss Talbot's arguments, then, are unconvincing and we know of no 
others that might be offered in support of the view that the Einleitungen teach that 
the subject and object of experience, or intelligence and thing, or the ego and nature, 
are members of a unitary system whose fundamental principle is a concrete unity 
which reconciles their apparent opposition in consciousness. 

1 The second group of critics in our classification. Cf. this Review, XXI, p. 569. 
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aspect of experience as the ultimate principle but, with certain 
qualifications which we cannot enter into here, recognizes 
that this is correlative with the object of experience. The ego 
cannot become conscious of itself and thus be a subject without 
at the same time becoming conscious of an object which it opposes 
to itself. What Fichte maintains is that subject in itself or 
pure ego is the fundamental principle. Experience means con- 
sciousness of something, — definite, specific knowing; but under- 
lying this, in Fichte's view, or presupposed by it, is Bewusstsein 
an sich, reines or absolutes Wissen. Hence, Fichte's statement 
that the ultimate principle of idealism cannot as such be pointed 
out in consciousness; this "would be self -contradictory and would 
transform the system itself into a part of experience." 1 But, 
on the other hand, just as knowing is involved in every act of 
specific knowing and may be said to be manifested in it, so also 
may the pure ego be said to appear in consciousness in the limited 
form of subject of experience. The subject of experience, though 
not itself the fundamental principle, does give us the key to 
the nature of this principle, revealing that which underlies all 
true being. 

Those who would free Fichte from the taints of subjectivism 
have sometimes appealed to certain statements in the Begriff der 
Wissenschaftslehre as proving that the ultimate principle is 
conceived as a unity of form and matter which in Kant remained 
so sharply opposed. "That human thought is essentially a 
unity," Miss Talbot writes, "is in the first instance, as Fichte 
readily admits, an assumption. ... In assuming the possibility 
of metaphysics — and Fichte of course does this without hesi- 
tation — we are practically assuming that the apparent duality 
of our experience is not ultimate, that beneath all the oppositions 
. . . there is an underlying unity." 2 This interpretation of Fichte 
is enforced by the following quotation: "It is easy to see that in 
presupposing the possibility of such a Wissenschaftslehre in general 
... we are always presupposing that human knowledge actually 
constitutes a system. But if it is to be a system, then we can also 

1 Werke, I, p. 428. 

2 The Fundamental Principle of Fichte's Philosophy, p. 17. 
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. . . show that there must be an absolutely first Grundsatz." 
Continuing her discussion, Miss Talbot asserts that besides the 
presupposition "that human thought, in spite of all its superficial 
oppositions, is the expression of a unitary principle," Fichte at 
the outset assumes that "in some degree we are able by philo- 
sophical reflection to get at this principle. . . . When philosophy 
shall have fulfilled her task, that is, when the unitary principle 
shall have been discovered and the seeming duality of its mani- 
festation explained, then, and then only, will our primary as- 
sumptions have received their justification." 1 The supporting 
passage from the Begriff reads: "Before the actual investigation 
one cannot determine whether the solution of the problem of 
philosophy is possible or not, that is, whether all our knowing 
has a firm ground which can be discovered (erkennbar), or whether 
on the contrary it . . . rests ultimately on nothing, or at least 
nothing for us. But if our knowing is to have a ground for us, 
then this problem must admit of solution and there must be a 
science in which it is solved. And, conversely, if there is such a 
science, then our knowing has a ground which can be discovered. 
•Hence, before the investigation we can say nothing as to the 
nature of our knowing, as to whether it has or has not a ground. 
The possibility of the requisite science can be shown only through 
its actuality." 

Whatever plausibility these passages may appear to give to Miss 
Talbot's interpretation of Fichte, disappears, in the view of the 
present writer, when we take into account their context. Fichte 
has been stating his ultra-rationalistic conception of science: it 
is a concatenated system of principles whose certainty is imparted 
to them by one fundamental principle and is therefore uniform. 
The question then arises as to how the truth of the various funda- 
mental principles is to be determined. The answer is that this can 
be done only if they can be shown to follow necessarily from one 
supreme principle which is absolutely certain in itself; if, in other 
words, there is a science whose principles are the underlying prin- 
ciples of all the other sciences, that is, a science of the sciences, a 
Wissenschaftslehre. If, accordingly, the whole of human knowl- 

1 Ibid., pp. 17 f. 
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edge forms a unitary system and does not consist in a number 
of unrelated fields of science, there must be one absolutely fun- 
damental principle. On the other hand, unless human knowledge 
actually constitutes such a system, there can be no science of 
the fundamental principles of all the sciences and, therefore, no 
Wissenschqftslehre. 1 One who reads beneath the surface finds 
here nothing materially different from the doctrine in the 
Einleitungen that the experience of every day life and the sciences 
are but ways of regarding what are ultimately a series of acts 
on the part of the ego. Fichte is merely asserting in the Begriff 
that unless there is such a system of acts or principles, there 
can be no Wissenschaftslehre; and that, conversely, we cannot 
know that there is such a system and that all our knowledge 
rests on the secure ground of an absolutely and immediately 
certain principle, until philosophy has fulfilled her task and the 
Wissenschaftslehre has actually formulated the system. Fichte, 
then, is not concerned at this point with the question of the 
relation of form and matter, nor is there anything in the entire 
treatise to militate against the subjectivistic interpretation which 
we have found Hegel to give. 

In passing from the essays in which Fichte discusses the aim 
and the method of the Wissenschaftslehre to those works in which 
he presents the actual formulation of his system, little change 

1 The following quotation will help us to see that this is Fichte's real meaning: 
"It is evident that the very presupposition of such a Wissenschaftslehre, just as, 
more particularly, of the possibility of its fundamental principle, always presupposes 
that there is actually a system in human knowledge. . . . If there is no such system, 
only two possibilities are conceivable. Either there is nothing at all that is im- 
mediately certain, our knowledge forming several, or only one, infinite series in 
which each proposition is established by a higher one, this in turn by one still 
higher, and so on; . . . or, our knowledge consists of . . . several finite series and 
each series culminates in one fundamental proposition which is based on no other 
but is grounded only in itself, as though there were several innate truths whose 
connections we could not expect to understand ... or a manifold simplicity in 
external things which is communicated to us by the impression these make on us 
but into whose connection we cannot penetrate. If this is the case . . . our knowl- 
edge is, indeed, certain so far as it extends but it is not a unitary knowledge and 
there are many sciences. (Uber den Begriff der Wissenschaftslehre, Werke, I, pp. 52 f.) 
Fichte then goes on to inquire how the Wissenschaftslehre can be shown to afford 
the basis not only of all the "sciences which are already known and discovered 
but also of all those that are discoverable and possible, and thus to exhaust com- 
pletely the whole field of human knowledge." (Ibid., pp. 55 f.) 
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is to be noted at the outset in respect to the fundamental principle. 
The proposition, "The ego posits originally and absolutely its 
own being," expresses merely the pure, abstract self-identity of 
the ego, an activity which returns upon itself and is its own object, 
or a positing in which that which posits and that which is posited 
are one and the same. The method of abstraction and logical 
analysis employed in the Grundlage, as well as Fichte's express 
statements, 1 should place this beyond all controversy. Hegel's 
criticism that "reason does not find itself expressed in the 
one-sidedness of this abstract unity" 2 , is, therefore, quite in 
order. 

Having set up this abstraction, the self-identical ego, as an 
absolute and unconditioned principle, it is logically impossible 
for Fichte to develop the other principles of his system. From 
the abstract universal there is no escape to the concrete particular ; 
from a pure, absolute ego, none to the world of empirical reality. 
Fichte's procedure in the face of this difficulty varies. In the 
Zweite Einleitung he says: "The fundamental assertion of the 
philosopher qua philosopher is this : As soon as the ego becomes 
conscious of itself, there necessarily arises for it at the same time 
a being external to itself. The ground of the latter lies in 
the former, the latter is conditioned by the former. Self-con- 
sciousness and the consciousness of something other than our- 
selves are necessarily united; the former, however, is to be 
regarded as the conditioning and the latter as the conditioned." 3 
Fichte thus hopes to eat his cake and have it too. The funda- 
mental principle appears in a double r61e, now as absolute and 
again as limited, presupposing for its reality a whole series of 
empirical conditions. Hence, Hegel's contention that "the 

1 Cf., especially, Werke, I, pp. 96 ff., 256. 

2 Hegel's Werke, I, p. 191. Fichte himself wrote to Reinhold shortly after the 
publication of the Grundlage: "The entrance to my system is the absolutely in- 
conceivable. It is this that makes it difficult, for it cannot be grasped by the 
understanding but only by the imagination." (Leben u. I. Briefwechsel, II, p. 214.) 
It is interesting to notice also that the two Einleitungen which, we have concluded, 
also find the fundamental principle in the self-identical ego, or intelligence in itself, 
tell us that the principle cannot be grasped by conception but only by intuition, 
since conception is possible only where there are differences and oppositions to an 
other. (Cf. Werke, I, p. 459.) 

8 Werke, I, pp. 457 f. 
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absolute of the system is not absolute and just because of this 
it is necessary to proceed to something further." 1 

In the Grundlage no logical deduction of the non-ego is, strictly 
speaking, even attempted. The non-ego is introduced into 
experience by a second absolute act on the part of the ego, that 
of oppositing. 2 That this is true is suggested by the very wording 
of Fichte's second principle: "A non-ego is absolutely opposited 
to the ego." Advance beyond the first principle, or pure identity, 
is thus secured by simply restoring the differences from which 
abstraction had originally been made, or, as Hegel puts it, 3 
by converting the original minus signs into plus signs. 

Now, it should be noticed that, as the absolute opposite of the 
ego, the non-ego must necessarily cancel it, and yet that it 
cannot do so without destroying itself, since it exists solely as an 
opposite. Fichte thus faces another impossible task, that of the 
reconciliation of ego and non-ego. The solution offered is: 
"They mutually limit each other," or, as formulated in the third 
principle, "The ego opposites in the ego a divisible non-ego to 
the divisible ego." Plainly, however, this does not fully resolve 
the opposition of ego and non-ego. Unless, however, this is 
done, "the identity of consciousness, the only absolute foundation 
of our knowledge, will be destroyed," 4 since the ego, in positing 
itself, posits everything in itself and thus posits itself as absolute. 
The further procedure of the Grundlage, therefore, consists 
simply in resolving in ever higher syntheses the contradictions 
which still remain in the third principle, with the aim of removing 
all oppositions to the ego. 

It is perfectly evident, however, even from the outset, that 

1 Hegel's Werke, I, p. 120. 

2 Cf. Werke, I, pp. 102 ff. Fichte's explicit statements in the third part of the 
Grundlage should be particularly noticed. "Besides the positing of the ego by 
itself, there must be also another positing. This is a priori a mere hypothesis; 
that there is such a positing may be shown only by a fact of consciousness, and every 
one must demonstrate it to himself through this fact; no one can prove it to another 
by logical argument." {Werke, I, p. 252.) Cf. also p. 265 : " That this [the positing 
of a non-ego] occurs, cannot be proven a priori but each can know it only in his own 
experience." The contradiction between this and Fichte's account in the Begriff 
and the Einleitungen must be evident to the most superficial reader. 

8 Hegel's Werke, I, p. 123. 
1 Werke, I, p. 107. 
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Fichte's method will never enable him to reach, by logical means, 
a synthesis or principle which reflects the absolute character of 
the ego. Even though the non-ego might be shown to have 
no real or positive existence but to exist only as an 'other,' or 
to be reduced to the mere form of abstract opposition — and there 
are logical difficulties to doing this — the fact nevertheless remains 
that the opposition of ego and non-ego is absolute in character 
since these are posited by two absolute acts of the ego. The 
difficulty is well brought out in the following significant passage : 
"In so far as the ego is limited by the non-ego, it is finite; in 
itself, however, as it is posited by its own absolute activity, it 
is infinite. Both aspects, infinity and finitude, must be united. 
Such a unity, however, is in itself impossible. For a long time, 
indeed, the quarrel will be adjusted by mediation; the infinite 
limits the finite. Finally, however, when the absolute impossi- 
bility of the desired union is apparent, finitude must be destroyed ; 
all limits must vanish ; the infinite ego must alone remain as the 
one and all." 1 The Wissenschaftslehre cannot solve its problem 
by logical means but must invoke "an absolute decree (Macht- 
spruch) of reason " which declares that "since the non-ego can 
in no way be reconciled with the ego, there shall be no non-ego 
at all. Hereby, indeed, the knot is not loosed, but it is cut." 2 
Enough will have been said, perhaps, to bring out the fact 
that the first two principles of the Grundlage express an antinomy 
which remains unresolved and is irresolvable. The theoretical 
part of the Wissenschaftslehre seems to reconcile the opposition 
between ego and non-ego when it shows that in so far as the latter 
is an object of consciousness correlative to the subject, it is 
entirely dependent on the activity of the ego and is its creation. 
The activity in question, however, is itself conditioned by an 
external factor, the Anstoss. For the ground of this Anstoss 
and of the limitation of the ego we are referred to the practical 
part of the Wissenschaftslehre. Fichte here makes a half-hearted 
attempt to show that the absolute ego is itself the cause of the 
Anstoss and of the limitation of the ego. It is obviously self- 

1 Werke, I, p. 144. 

2 Ibid., I, p. 144. 
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contradictory, however, to speak of an absolute principle as a 
member of a causal series and it is inconsistent with the principles 
of the Wissenschaftslehre to apply the category of causality except 
to relations that obtain within the sphere of that which is posited 
by the ego. Fichte, accordingly, soon abandons this line of 
argument and from this point on the question of the whence of 
the Anstoss is either confused with or displaced by that of its 
wherefore. The Anstoss is shown to be necessary in order to 
make possible a genuine moral life for the ego. No material 
advance, however, is made over the theoretical part of the 
Grundlage in the solution of its particular problem. Fichte 
himself acknowledges in the conclusion of an involved argu- 
ment that "one might, accordingly, say that the ultimate 
ground of consciousness is a reciprocal activity of the ego with 
itself through the mediation of a non-ego. . . . This is the circle 
out of which the finite mind cannot pass, nor can wish to without 
betraying reason and demanding its destruction." 1 

Fichte seems to have realized vaguely that the first two 
principles of the Grundlage are but abstractions, and that the 
real basis of an idealistic philosophy must be a concrete principle, 
such, for example, as the synthesis expressed in his own third 
principle. 2 This recognition, however, did not effect the trans- 
formation in viewpoint which should logically have resulted 
from it. Adhering as he does to an abstraction as his fundamental 
principle, he is confronted by an insuperable difficulty which 
recurs in varying forms in all the expositions of the Wissen- 
schaftslehre. No intelligible account is possible of the transition 
from the pure activity of the ego to the ego with the feeling of 
limitation, 3 from the original act of self-positing to the conditional 
acts in which are posited the non-ego and the world of empirical 
objects. 4 It becomes necessary to introduce in addition to the 

1 Werke, I, p. 282. Cf. also p. 276. 

2 Cf. Ibid., pp. 109 f. 

3 See above, p. 18. 

4 An interesting parallel to this situation appears in the philosophy of Bergson. 
Here too the ultimate principle is reached by a process of abstraction, and as a 
result, the deduction of matter is logically impossible. Bergson explains matter 
by an inversion of the activity of the original, vital impulse. But what causes or 
brings about the inversion? Analogies and metaphors are no more successful in 
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principle of identity and the absolute ego, some qualitatively 
distinct element which as a virtual thing-in-itself negates the 
absolute character of the ego. 

Fichte's very conception of the ego, indeed, is such as to 
make the term 'absolute ego' self-contradictory. Egohood 
implies consciousness of self; this, according to Fichte, implies 
reflection of the pure activity of the ego back to itself; this 
implies a limitation of activity; and this, in turn, implies some 
opposition which, whether it be conceived crudely as external 
or as a law immanent in the ego, must necessarily be regarded as 
foreign to the original or pure activity of the ego. The point 
might also be fairly stated thus. An sich the ego is absolute; 
but to be an ego it must also be fur sich and this necessitates 
a reflection of the pure activity of the ego upon itself; this re- 
flection, however, is unintelligible without the assumption of some- 
thing external as conditioning it. 1 

The subjectivity of Fichteanism thus appears in the fact that 
the Wissenschaftslehre never attains, nor is able to attain, to 
that absolute principle which is at once the beginning and the 
end of a speculative philosophy. The ego, in so far as, and just 
as long as, it is ego, remains confronted by an abstract 'other.' 
Not only must this foreign principle be invoked to account for 
the fact of the consciousness both of self and of the objective 
order, but in last resort it alone can explain the particular, 

solving this problem than are Fichte's long deductions and explanations. In 
fact, Bergson's rejection of teleology makes his position, if anything, even more 
difficult than that of Fichte who at least was able to answer the question in terms 
of the why and of value. (Cf. Creative Evolution, pp. 201, 206, 210, 219, 245 ff.) 
1 Fichte may seem to have overcome the opposition of the an sich and the 
fur sich in the Zweite Einleitung and to regard the two as absolutely united, — "a 
unity which I am, of course, unable to think because in thinking I separate the 
reflecting from that which is reflected." (Werke, I, p. 489.) It is not difficult, 
however, to see that Fichte must either think of this perfect unity as absolute, in 
which case he must, as in the Grundlage, resort to some external principle in ac- 
counting for empirical consciousness; or, he must think of it as absolutely finite, 
in which case he has not even the semblance of an absolute principle and also 
lacks the ground for the ego's striving to become absolute, that is, to become 
actually what it is potentially. The Grundlage at least makes it possible to think 
of the ego as infinite with respect to its an sich but yet as limited or finite in so far 
as it exists fur sich and then to conceive of its development as a process by and in 
which the ego becomes for itself what it is in itself. 
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empirical aspect of things. This aspect, indeed, Fichte recognizes 
(though quite in contradiction to other principles of his system) 
cannot be deduced or arrived at a priori. He believes to 
have deduced satisfactorily the fact that there must be a check 
or limitation to the ego by showing that this is the presupposition 
of the moral life. The particular nature of the limitation, 
however, its determinateness, he admits, "appears as the ab- 
solutely accidental and accounts for that which is merely empirical 
in our knowledge," 1 inasmuch as the particularity of the ego's 
experience depends upon the nature of its original limitation 
as manifested in feeling. For this reason Hegel is entirely right 
in his insistence that in the Wissenschaftslehre "the manifoldness 
of reality appears as incomprehensible, original determinateness 
and empirical necessity. Particularity and difference as such 
constitute an absolute." 2 The universal and ideal aspect of 
experience, that which is deducible from the ego and really is 
the ego, remains logically opposed for Fichte to the particular 
and real aspect of things. Thus, whether we start from an 
examination of Fichte's fundamental principle or investigate 
his conception of the particular, we reach the same conclusions. 
His highest principle may be described as subjective subject- 
object but the an sich aspect of things, a very real and vital 
aspect of the world, falls entirely beyond it; the ghost of the 
thing-in-itself is not yet laid. 3 This interpretation is suggested 
also when we consider the nature of Fichte's highest synthesis, 
that which underlies all the activities and functions of the ego, 
theoretical and practical alike. This synthesis, described as 
striving, is represented as infinite ; and yet it clearly presupposes 
not only what Hegel calls a 'want' or 'need', but even something 
foreign against which it strives and which guarantees that its 
activity is genuine and not a hollow show. The conclusions 
to which this points might be further buttressed, did space permit, 
by reference to Fichte's failure to transcend entirely the causal 
point of view with reference to the relation of ego and non-ego, 

1 Werke, I, p. 489. Cf. also IV, pp. 101, 141. 

2 Hegel's Werke, I, p. 118. 

* Cf. in this connection Bensow, Zu Fichtes Lehre mm Nicht-Ich. 
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his conceptions of God 1 and of nature, and his abstract doctrine 
of freedom. The criticisms of subjectivism which Hegel passed 
on Fichte must, therefore, be admitted as substantially valid. 
Our discussions have now placed us in position briefly to 
consider the significance of the "Sollen" in Fichte's philosophy 2 
and the meaning of Hegel's repeated polemic against this cate- 
gory. Many seem to confuse the logical significance of the 
"Sollen" with the moral earnestness of Fichte's personality 
with which his pages glow. Hegel's seemingly cold and unhuman 
criticisms, on the other hand, tend to associate themselves in 
the mind of the superficial reader with the frequent charge that 
Hegel championed the established social, political, and religious 
orders of things. But it is a misconception to regard the Sollen 
of Fichte's philosophy as equivalent to that of Fichte, the moral 
enthusiast. That philosophy, we have seen, confronts the 
problem of reconciling an absolutely posited ego with an ab- 
solutely posited non-ego in such a way as not to negate the ab- 
soluteness of its fundamental principle. Or, since the non-ego 
represents the limitedness of the ego, the task is that of resolving 
the antinomy in the ego between its infinite nature and its state 
of finitude, or, more accurately, that between its infinite and its 
finite aspects. The oppositions, however, are logically absolute 
and can therefore not be overcome: not only are they the result 
of two absolute acts of the ego, but the very existence of the ego 
is represented as conditioned by them. Thus, there is a serious 
contradiction at the very heart of the Wissenschqftslehre. On 
the one hand, the ego is posited as absolute, and only on this 

1 A statement in the Grundlage has an important bearing on this problem. "For 
the Deity, that is, for a consciousness in which everything would be posited with 
the mere positing of the ego, — though the conception of such a consciousness is 
unthinkable to us, — our Wissenschaftslehre would have no content." (Werke, 
I, p. 253.) 

2 We can, of course, here deal with this question only in its most general phases. 
Any adequate discussion would carry us far into the remotest parts of Fichte's 
philosophy. For, as striving is the ultimate synthesis of the Wissenschaftslehre, 
so the "Sollen" is the fundamental category. All aspects of experience are repre- 
sented as dependent upon it. Fichte attempts in this way to overcome Kant's 
dualism between the theoretical and the practical reason and there results a doctrine 
of the primacy of the practical reason as thorough-going as any in the history of 
philosophy. 
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condition, we are told, are knowledge and experience possible; 
on the other hand, however, the nature of knowledge and ex- 
perience is represented as such that the gulfs between ego and 
non-ego, subject and object, infinite and finite egos, are im- 
passable. Since, now, the former principle cannot be given up 
(primarily on practical grounds), the Wissenschaftslehre simply 
cuts the Gordian knot of its difficulties by declaring "through an 
absolute decree of reason" that "since the non-ego can in no way 
be reconciled with the ego, there shall be no non-ego at all." 1 
The logical pedigree of Fichte's Sollen is little better than that 
of this "shall." The Sollen represents an attempt on the part 
of the practical Wissenschaftslehre to overcome the oppositions 
which we have noticed, by representing the absolute ego not 
in its initial abstraction but as an ideal or goal to be gradually 
approximated by the limited ego. Thus, the pure or absolute 
ego is transformed into Idea, the Idea of the ego. But even thus, 
let us notice, it is regulative of experience, in the Kantian sense 
of the term, and not constitutive. The highest unity, Fichte 
himself tells us, appears in the Wissenschaftslehre "not as some- 
thing that exists, but as something that ought to be, yet never 
can be, brought into being by us." 2 Between man's actual 
experience and that which is ultimately real, viz., the ideal, 
there is fixed a gulf which, logically speaking, is absolute. The 
infinite striving and the Sollen, invoked to mediate the various 
oppositions in the Wissenschaftslehre, fail of their purpose; the 
dualism between the is and the ought to be, the actual and the 
ideal, persist to the very end of Fichte's philosophical system. 3 

i Werke, I, p. 144. 

2 Werke, p. 101. Cf. also Ibid., I, pp. 416 n., 516; IV, p. 131. 

8 Fichte at times believed that he had overcome this dualism, and there are those 
who are disposed to agree with him, by interpreting the ought as a temporal process 
in which the finite ego approximates ever more nearly to its infinitely distant goal. 
Fichte realized that such a goal remains infinitely distant at every given stage of 
the process, but yet he maintained that one could speak of a positive approach to 
an infinite and absolute goal inasmuch as it is possible for the ego to attain definite, 
finite ends and then to press on to others which it progressively sets up for itself. 
(Cf. Werke, IV, pp. 150, 149, 131; I, p. 516.) That there is here a vicious shifting 
of logical issues is, however, clear. Not to take exception to the notion of time 
that is implied, such an appeal to a temporal process is illegitimate in an analysis 
of the ultimate principle of experience and an attempt at a logical reconciliation 
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It follows, therefore, from Fichte's doctrine of Sollen, that 
man must be denied the possession of a genuinely objective 
principle of knowledge and of morality. Again we would point 
out that this does not imply that Fichte thinks of experience as 
subj ective in the sense of being merely individual . He repeatedly 
enters protest against interpreting his philosophy as a psycho- 
logical description or account of empirical consciousness; 1 and 
the empirical ego, moreover, is itself deduced from the funda- 
mental principle. 2 Fichte is never guilty, as Kant sometimes 
is, of representing the categories and forms of thought as functions 
of the mind of the individual, but he consistently represents them 
as springing from the principle of rationality or self -consciousness 
in man: "they arise together with objects, and in order to make 
these possible." 3 And yet, admitting all this, Hegel is right in 
criticizing the Wissensckaftslehre as subjectivistic because 
Fichte is compelled to explain experience by reference to a 
principle which conditions it and yet falls beyond it. The 
empirical world for Fichte is a product of the creative imagination 

of the finite and the infinite egos. True as it may be that the ego develops more 
and more its rational and spiritual powers and that society is genuinely progressing, 
the question that pressed for solution concerned the nature of this ego, of society, 
and of reality, as well as of their mutual relations to each other. The difficulty 
confronting Fichte was one concerning the logical nature of a principle, but he seeks 
the solution in a temporal and historical process. (See Hegel's criticism, Werke, 
I, pp. 224 f.) Ego and non-ego, infinite ego and finite ego, freedom and dependence, 
are all represented by Fichte as absolute opposites, and hence it is plainly impossible 
to unite them either logically or through any temporal process. The solution, 
moreover, which Fichte offers is self-contradictory. Its superficial appearance of 
resolving the opposition is due to its representation of time as an infinite and 
endless series. And yet unless this series has an end, the reconciliation is not 
established. Only at the lapse of an infinite time does the ego come into possession 
of its true nature or the absolute ego realize itself in its capacity of Idea. But to 
speak of the lapse of an infinite time is to blow both hot and cold in a single breath. 
Fichte has given us almost a perfect illustration of what Hegel terms the false 
infinite. The infinite is represented as the mere negative of the finite, and its 
negative not so much in nature or character as in quantity — it is the finite plus 

1 Cf. Werke, II, p. 413; Nachgelassene Werke, pp. 112 f. See also Medicus, J. G. 
Fichte, pp. s f . 

2 Cf. Werke, III, pp. 30 ff.; IV, pp. 218 ff.; Leben u. I. Briefwechsel, I, p. 176; II, 
pp. 166, 222 f. 

8 Ibid., I, p. 387. Cunningham, therefore, fails to do full justice to Fichte in 
his otherwise excellent monograph Thought and Reality in Hegel's System, p. 11. 
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whose activity, though super-individual, presupposes an external 
factor which is virtually a thing-in-itself and to which knowledge 
cannot extend. And the categories, of course, must be just 
as subjective as the experience to which they apply and as the 
'objects' with which 'they arise.' 

Similarly, on Fichte's principles, man must be denied the power 
of giving real, objective embodiment to the ideals of reason. 
As there is a realm that lies beyond the sphere of his theoretical 
experience, so also is he unable to escape subjectivistic confines 
in his practical experience. Fichte's dictum, you can because 
you ought, is only partly justified on his principles; his entire 
philosophy rests equally on the counter assertion that although, 
and in spite of the fact that, we cannot, yet we ought — the ought 
even rests on the presupposition of the cannot. 1 For, while 
the ego must transcend every given limit in order to be conscious 
of itself as limited and to be an ego, it is equally true, on Fichtean 
principles, that unless the absolute activity of the ego met with 
a check it could not become conscious of itself and hence not be 
an ego but, as is admitted, really be "nothing, because it is 
nothing for itself." 2 Unless the ego were precluded from giving 
adequate expression to its nature and its ideals, and unless it 
continually met with obstacles to the realization of its practical 
demands, the Wissenschaftslehre teaches, it could have no real 
moral life, nor any theoretical experience, nor even consciousness. 
What Hegel criticizes in Fichte's Sollen, then, concerns not the 
stubborn attempt progressively to fathom the meaning of life and 
of the world ; nor, though he has spoken harshly of the spirit that 
would reform all things, is it the conscientious effort to express in 
the world the ideals which issue from a comprehensive observation 
of what the situation demands and a careful reflection on the 
proper means for its attainment. The point of Hegel's polemic 
is not that knowledge is not essentially a process, or that man 
has attained his full moral stature and his social environment 
the greatest perfection of which it is capable. Quite the con- 
trary, indeed, is true. His central purpose is to show in what 
respects and to what extent Fichte has failed to afford a philo- 

i Cf. Hegel's Werke, III, pp. 142 f. 
2 Werke, I, p. 264. 
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sophical basis for a knowledge which is capable of apprehending 
that which is ultimately real and for a genuine participation on 
the part of man in the processes of the world and of history. 
Fichte has failed, Hegel insists, to grasp the nature of the prin- 
ciples of knowledge and of morality, and without these, certainly, 
it is unmeaning to speak of a development in time, or of progress. 
Fichte's failure, according to Hegel, consists in not having 
recognized clearly the inseparability of the universal and the 
particular, the ideal and the real, and the fact that the funda- 
mental principle of philosophy must be a concrete unity expressing 
the synthesis, and thus overcoming all oppositions, of ego and 
non-ego, subject and object. For Fichte these distinctions are, 
in last analysis, absolute. External to experience, furthermore, 
and to the creative imagination which gives it birth, there is a 
principle to which neither knowledge nor action extends. The 
ego is confronted to the last by an abstract 'other.' Experience 
is not identical with reality, but is only the experience of the 
ego and for the ego. Thought, therefore, does not grasp the 
real. The an sich and particular aspects of things wholly escape 
it, — it comprehends but their universal and their ideal nature. 
The fundamental principle of the system, thus, is not a unity of 
intelligence and thing, thought and being, but is subjective 
subject-object. To this Hegel objects that thought is not an 
abstraction from the concreteness of things and their particu- 
larity, but is an interpretation of their true nature and of ultimate 
reality. He insists that the world of experience is the only 
actual world; that that which critical reflection and reason 
compel us to believe is, in last analysis, that which must be 
considered real, — the rational not merely ought to be real but is 
real ; and that nothing falls beyond thought nor are there absolute 
or external barriers of any kind to it, — the real is rational. 

Edward L. Schaub. 
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